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‘•I don't think so," replied Ton,ski, 
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A Passion in the Desert. 

From the French of Balzac. 


[The greatest of French novelists hardly needs an introduction. Innumerable books of recent years have 
rendered him and hi; peculiarities familiar to the world—his ponderous figure and his face like Nero’s, his early 
struggles as a Grub-street hack, his garret in the Rue Lesdiguieres, his meals of bread and milk at twopence- 
halfpenny a day, his midnight draughts of coffee, his everlasting dressing-gown, his eighteen hours of work to 
five of sleep, his innumerable proof-sheets blackened with corrections, his debts, his duns, his quarrels with his 
publishers, his gradual rise to affluence and glory, his romantic passion for the Russian Countess, his marriage 
with her after sixteen years of waiting, and his death of heart disease just as the land of promise lay before him. 
Balzac, who took all human nature for his theme, and who pourtrayed above two thousand men and women, 
made but one study of an animal—a circumstance which gives “ A Passion in the Desert ” an interest all its 
own.] 



T is a terrible sight ! ” she ex¬ 
claimed as we left the mena¬ 
gerie of Monsieur Martin. 

She had just been witness¬ 
ing this daring showman 

“ performing ” in the cage of 

his hyena. 

“ By what means,” she went on, “ can he 
have so tamed these animals as to be secure 
of their affection ? ” 

“ What seems to you a problem,” I 
responded, interrupting her, “ is in reality 
a fact of nature.” 

“ Oh ! ” she exclaimed, with an incredu¬ 
lous smile. 

“You think, then, that animals are 
devoid of passions ? ” I asked 
her. “ You must know that 
we can teach them all the 
qualities of civilised exist¬ 
ence.” 

She looked at me with an 
astonished air. 

“But,” I went 
on, “ when I first 
saw Monsieur Mar¬ 
tin, I confess that, 
like yourself, I 
uttered an exclam¬ 
ation of surprise. 

I happened to be 
standing by the 
side of an old sol¬ 
dier, whose right 
leg had been am¬ 
putated, and who 
had come in with 
me. I was struck “ he told 

by his appearance. 

His was one of those intrepid heads, stamped 
with the seal of war, upon whose brows are 
written the battles of Napoleon. About this 
old soldier was a certain air of frankness and 
of gaiety which always gains my favour. 


He was doubtless one of those old troopers 
whom nothing can surprise ; who find food 
for laughter in the dying spasms of a com¬ 
rade, who gaily bury and despoil him, who 
challenge bullets with indifference—though 
their arguments are short enough—and who 
would hob-nob with the devil. After 
keenly looking at the showman as he was 
coming from the cage, my neighbour pursed 
his lips with that significant expression of 
contempt which superior men assume to 
show their difference from the dupes. At 
my exclamation of surprise at Monsieur 
Martin’s courage he smiled, and nodding 
with a knowing air, remarked, * 1 1 under¬ 
stand all that.’ 

“‘How?’ I 
answered. 1 If you 
can explain this 
mystery to me you 
will oblige me 
greatly.’ 

"In a few mo¬ 
ments we had 
struck up an ac¬ 
quaintance, and 
went to dine at 
the first restaurant 
at hand. At des¬ 
sert a bottle of 
champagne com¬ 
pletely cleared the 
memory of this 
strange old soldier. 
He told his story, 
and I saw he was 
right when he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ I under¬ 
stand all that.’ 

When we got home, she teased me so, 
and yet so prettily, that I consented to 
write out for her the soldier’s reminis¬ 
cences. 

The next day she received this episode, 
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from an epic that might be called “The 
French in Egypt.” 

During the expedition undertaken in 
Upper Egypt by General Desaix, a Pro¬ 
vencal soldier, who had fallen into the 
hands of the Maugrabins, was taken by these 
Arabs into the desert beyond the cataracts 
of the Nile. In order to put between them 
and the French army a distance to assure 
their safety, the Maugrabins made a forced 
march, and did not halt till night. They 
then camped by the side of a well, sur¬ 
rounded by a clump of palm- 
trees, where they had before 
buried some provisions. 

Never dreaming that their 
prisoner would think of 
flight, they merely bound 
his hands, and all of 
them, after eating a 
few dates, and giv¬ 
ing barley to their 
horses, went to sleep. 

When the bold Pro¬ 
vencal saw his ene¬ 
mies incapable of 
watching him, he 
picked up a scimi¬ 
tar with his teeth, 
and then with the 
blade fixed be¬ 
tween his knees, 
cut the cords that 
lashed his wrists, 
and found himself at liber¬ 
ty. He at once seized a 
carbine and a dagger; 
provided himself with 
some dry dates and a small bag of barley, 
powder and balls ; girded on the scimitar, 
sprang on a horse, and pressed forward in 
the direction where he fancied the French 
army must be found. Impatient to regain 
the bivouac, he so urged the weary horse, 
that the poor beast fell dead, its sides torn 
with the spurs, leaving the Frenchman 
alone in the midst of the desert. 

After wandering for some time amidst 
the sand with the desperate courage of an 
escaping convict, the soldier was forced to 
stop. Night was closing in. Despite the 
beauty of the Eastern night he had not 
strength sufficient to go on. Fortunately 
he had reached a height on the top of which 
were palm trees, whose leaves, for some time 
visible far off, had awakened in his heart 
a hope of safety. He was so weary that he lay 
down on a granite stone, oddly shaped like 
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a camp bed, and went to sleep, without 
taking the precaution to protect himself in 
his slumber. He had sacrificed his life, and 
his last thought was a regret for having left 
the Maugrabins, whose wandering life began 
to please him, now that he was far from 
them and from all hope of succour. 

He was awakened by the sun, whose 
pitiless rays falling vertically upon the 


“ HE COT THE CORDS." 

granite made it intolerably hot. For the 
Provencal had been so careless as to cast 
himself upon the ground in the direction 
opposite to that on which the green majestic 
palm-tops threw their shadow. He looked 
at these solitary trees and shuddered ! They 
reminded him of the graceful shafts 
surmounted by long foils that distinguish 
the Saracenic columns of the Cathedral of 
Arles. He counted the few palms ; and then 
looked about him. A terrible despair 
seized upon his soul. He saw a boundless 
ocean. The melancholy sands spread round 
him, glittering like a blade of steel in a 
bright light, as far as eye could see. He 
knew not whether he was gazing on an 
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ocean, or a chain of lakes as lustrous as a 
mirror. A fiery mist shimmered, in little 
ripples, above the tremulous landscape. The 
sky possessed an Oriental blaze, the 
brilliancy which brings despair, seeing 
that it leaves the imagination nothing to 
desire. Heaven and earth alike were all 
aflame. The silence was terrible in its wild 
and awful majesty. Infinity, immensity, op¬ 
pressed the soul on all sides ; not a cloud 
was in the sky, not a breath was in the 
air, not a movement on the bosom of the 
sand, which undulated into tiny waves. 
Far away, the horizon was marked off, as 
on a summer day at sea, by a line of ligljt 
as bright and narrow as a sabre’s edge. 

The Provencal clasped his arms about a 
palm tree as if it had been the body of 
a friend ; then, sheltered by the straight 
and meagre shadow, he sat down weeping on 
the granite, and looking with deep dread 
upon the lonely scene spread out before 
his eyes. He cried aloud as if to tempt the 
the solitude. His voice, lost in the hollows 
of the height, gave forth far-off a feeble 
sound that woke no echo ; the echo was 
within his heart ! 

The Proven5al was twenty-two years 
old. He loaded his carbine. 

“ Time enough for 
that! ” he muttered to 
himself, placing the 
weapon of deliverance on 
the ground. 

Looking by turns 
at the melancholy 


waste of sand and at the blue expanse of 
sky, the soldier dreamed of France. With 
delight he fancied that he smelt the Paris 
gutters, and recalled the towns through 
which he had passed, the faces of his 
comrades, and the slightest incidents of 
his life. Then, his Southern imagination 
made him fancy in the play of heat quiver¬ 
ing above the plain, the pebbles of his own 
dear Provence. But fearing all the dangers 
of this cruel mirage, he went down in the 
direction opposite to that which he had 
taken when he had climbed the hill the night 
before. Great was his joy on discovering 
a kind of grotto, naturally cut out of the 
enormous fragments of granite that formed 
the bottom of the hill. The remnants of 
a mat showed that this retreat had once 
been inhabited. Then, a few steps further, 
he saw palm-trees with a load of dates. 
Again the instinct which attaches man to 
life awoke within his heart. He now hoped 
to live until the passing of some Maugrabin ; 
or perhaps he would soon hear the boom of 
cannon, for at that time Buonaparte was 
overrunning Egypt. Revived by this re¬ 
flection, the Frenchman cut down a few’ 
bunches of ripe fruit, beneath whose weight 
the date trees seemed to bend, and felt sure, 
on tasting this unhoped-for 
manna, that the inhabitant 
of this grotto had cultivated 
the palm-trees. The fresh 
and luscious substance of the 
date bore witness to his pre¬ 
decessor’s care. 

The Provencal passed sud¬ 
denly from dark despair to 
well-nigh insane delight. 
He climbed the hill again ; 
and spent the remainder of 
the day in cutting down a 
barren palm-tree, which the 
night before had 
served him for 
shelter. 

A vague remem¬ 
brance made him 
think of the wild 
desert beasts ; and, 
foreseeing that 
they might come 
to seek the spring 
which bubbled 
through the sand 
among the rocks, 
he resolved to 
secure himself 
against their visits 
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by placing a barrier at the door of his her¬ 
mitage. In spite of his exertions, in spite 
of the strength with which the fear of being 
eaten during sleep endued him, it was 
impossible for him to cut the palm to 
pieces in one day ; but he contrived to 
bring it down. When, towards evening, 


it, or venturing to make the slightest move¬ 
ment. A smell as pungent as a fox's, but 
more penetrating, filled the grotto ; and 
when it entered his nostrils his terror 
passed all bounds; he could no longer 
doubt the presence of the. terrible com¬ 
panion whose royal den was serving him 


the monarch of the desert fell, the thunder for bivouac. Presently the moon, now 

r _V _ r __ if __4.1_ 1 .... 


of its crash resounded far, as if 
the mighty Solitude had given 
forth a moan. The soldier 
shuddered as if he had heard a 
voice that prophesied misfortune. 

But like an heir who does not 
long bewail the death of a rela¬ 
tion, he stripped the 
tree of the broad, long, 
green leaves, and used 
them to repair the mat 
on which he was about 
to lie. At length, 
wearied by the heat 
and by his labours, 
he fell asleep beneath 
the red roof of his 
murky grotto. 

In the middle of the 
night he was disturbed 
by a strange noise. He 
sat up ; in the profound 
silence he could hear a 
creature breathing—a 
savage respiration 
which resembled no¬ 
thing human. Terror, 
intensified by darkness, 
silence, and the fancies 
of one suddenly awak¬ 
ened, froze his blood. 

He felt the sharp con¬ 
traction of his scalp, 
when, as the pupils of 
his eyes dilated, he saw 
in the shadow two faint 
and yellow lights. At 
first he thought these 
lights were some reflection of his eyeballs, 
but sopn, the clear brightness of the night 
helping him to distinguish objects in the 
grotto, he saw lying at two paces from him 
an enormous beast ! 

Was it a lion?—a tiger?—a crocodile? 
The Provencal was not sufficiently 
educated to know the species of his 
enemy, but his terror was all the 
greater; since his ignorance assisted his 
imagination. He bore the cruel torture of 
listening, of marking the caprices of this 
awful breathing, without losing a sound of 


sinking, lighted up the den, 
and in the moon-rays 

gradually shone out a pan¬ 
ther’s spotted skin. 

The lion of 
Egypt was sleep¬ 
ing, curled up 
like a great dog 
who is the peace¬ 
able possessor of 
a sumptuous 


kennel at a mansion door ; its eyes, which 
had been opened for one moment, were now 
closed again. Its face was turned towards 
the Frenchman. 

A thousand troubled thoughts passed 
through the mind of the panther’s prisoner. 
At first he thought of shooting it; but 
there was not enough room between them 
to adjust his gun ; the barrel would have 
reached beyond the animal. And what if 
he awoke it ! This supposition made him 
motionless. Listening in the silence to the 
beating of his heart, he cursed the loud 
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pulsations, fearing to disturb the sleep that 
gave him time to seek some means of safety. 
Twice he placed his hand upon his scimitar, 
with the intention of cutting off the head 
of his enemy ; but the difficulty of cutting 
through the short, strong fur compelled 
him to abandon the idea. To fail was cer¬ 
tain death. He preferred the odds of con¬ 
flict, and determined to await the day¬ 
break. And daylight was not long in 
coming. The Frenchman was able to 
examine the panther. Its muzzle was 
stained with blood. 

“ It has eaten plenty,” he reflected, with¬ 
out conjecturing that the feast might have 
been composed of human flesh ; “ it will 
not be hungry when it wakes.” 

It was a female. The fur upon her breast 
and thighs shone with whiteness. A num¬ 
ber of little spots like velvet looked like 
charming bracelets around her paws. The 
muscular tail was also white, but tipped with 
black rings. The upper part of her coat, 
yellow as old gold, but very soft and 
smooth, bore those characteristic marks, 
shaded into the form of roses, which serve 
to distinguish the panther from the other 
species of the genus Felt's. This fearful 
visitor was snoring tranquilly in an attitude 
as graceful as that of a kitten lying on the 
cushions of an ottoman. Her sinewy, blood¬ 
stained paws, with powerful claws, were 
spread beyond her head, which rested on 
them, and from which stood out the thin, 
straight whiskers with a gleam 
like silver wires. 

If she had been imprisoned 


in a cage, the Proven$al would assuredly 
have admired the creature’s grace, and the 
vivid contrasts of colour that gave her 
garment an imperial lustre; but at this 
moment he felt his sight grow dim at her 
sinister aspect. The presence of the panther, 
even sleeping, made him experience the 
effect which the magnetic eyes of the serpent 
are said to exercise upon the nightingale. 

In the presence of this danger the 
courage of the soldier faltered, although 
without doubt it would have risen at the 
cannon’s mouth. A desperate thought, how¬ 
ever, filled his mind, and dried up at its 
source the chilly moisture which was roll¬ 
ing down his forehead. Acting as men do 
who, driven to extremities, at last defy 
their fate, and nerve themselves to meet 
their doom, he saw a tragedy in this adven¬ 
ture, and resolved to play his part in it 
with honour to the last. 

“ Two days ago,” he argued with him¬ 
self, “ the Arabs might have killed 
me.” 

Considering himself as good as dead, he 
waited bravely, yet with restless curiosity, 
for the awaking of his enemy. 

When the sun shone out, the panther 
opened her eyes suddenly; then she spread 
out her paws forcibly, as if to stretch them 
and get rid of cramp. Then she yawned, 
showing an alarming set of teeth and an 
indented, rasp-like tongue. “ She is like 
a dainty lady ! ” thought the Frenchman, 


MOVE TOWARDS 
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as he saw her rolling over with a gentle 
and coquettish movement. She licked 
off the blood that stained her paws and 
mouth, and rybbed her head with 
movements full of charm. “ That’s it! Just 
beautify yourself a little ! ” the Frenchman 
said, his gaiety returning with his courage. 
“Then we must say good-morning.” And 
he took up the short dagger of which he 
had relieved the Maugrabins. 

At this moment the panther turned her 
head towards the Frenchman, and looked 
at him fixedly, without advancing. The 
rigidity of those metallic eyes, and their 
insupportable brightness, made the Pro¬ 
vencal shudder. The beast began to 
move towards him. He looked at her 
caressingly, and filing her eyes as if to 
magnetise her, he let her come close up to 
him ; then, with a soft and gentle gesture, 
he passed his hand along her body, from 
head to tail, scratching with his nails the 
flexible vertebrae that divide a panther’s 
yellow back. The beast put up her tail 
with pleasure ; her eyes grew softer; and when 
for the third time the Frenchman accom¬ 
plished this self-interested piece of flattery, 
she broke into a purring like a cat. But 
this purr proceeded from a throat so deep 
and powerful that it re-echoed through the 
grotto like the peals of a cathedral organ. 
The Provencal, realising the success of his 
caresses, redoubled them, until the imperi¬ 
ous beauty was completely soothed and 
lulled. 

When he felt sure that he had perfectly 
subdued the ferocity of his capricious com¬ 
panion, whose hunger had been satisfied so 
cruelly the night before, he got up to leave 
the grotto. The panther let him go ; but 
when he had climbed the hill, she came 
bounding after him with the lightness of 
a sparrow hopping from branch to branch, 
and rubbed herself against the soldier’s leg, 
arching her back after the fashion of a cat. 
Then looking at her guest with eyes whose 
brightness had grown less inflexible, she 
uttered that savage cry which naturalists 
have compared to the sound of a saw. 

u What an exacting beauty ! ” cried the 
Frenchman, smiling. He set himself to play 
with her ears, to caress her body, and to 
scratch her head hard with his nails. Then, 
growing bolder \yith success, he tickled her 
skull with the point of his dagger, watching 
for the spot to strike her. But the hard¬ 
ness of the bones made him afraid of 
failing. 

The sultana of the desert approved the 


action of her slave by raising her head, 
stretching her neck, and showing her delight 
by the quietness of her attitude. The 
Frenchman suddenly reflected that in order 
to assassinate this fierce princess with one 
blow he need only stab her in the neck. He 
had just raised his knife for the attempt, 
when the panther, with a graceful 
action, threw herself upon the ground 
before his feet, casting him from time to 
time a look in which, in spite of its 
ferocity of nature, there was a gleam of 
tenderness. 

The poor Provencal, with his back against 
a palm tree, ate his dates, while he cast 
inquiring glances, now towards the desert 
for deliverers, now upon his terrible com¬ 
panion, to keep an eye upon her dubious 
clemency. Every time he threw away a 
date-stone, the panther fixed her eyes upon 
the spot with inconceivable mistrust. She 
scrutinised the Frenchman with a business¬ 
like attention ; but the examination seemed 
favourable, for when he finished his poor 
meal, she licked his boots, and with her 
rough, strong tongue removed the dust 
incrusted in their creates. 

u But when she becomes hungry ? ” 
thought the Provencal. 

Despite the shudder this idea caused him, 
the soldier began examining with curiosity 
the proportions of the panther, certainly 
one of the most beautiful specimens of her 
kind. She was three feet high and four 
feet long, without the tail. This powerful 
weapon, as round as a club, was nearly 
three feet long. The head—large as that 
of a lioness—was distinguished by an ex¬ 
pression of rare delicacy; true, the cold 
cruelty of the tiger dominated, but there 
was also a resemblance to the features of a 
wily woman. In a word, the countenance 
of the solitary queen wore at this moment 
an expression of fierce gaiety, like that of 
Nero flushed with wine ; she had quenched 
her thirst in blood, and now desired to 
p!ay. 

The soldier tried to come and go, and the 
panther let him, content to follow him with 
her eyes, but less after the manner of a 
faithful dog than of a great Angora cat, 
suspicious even of the movements of its 
master. When he turned round he saw 
beside the fountain the carcase of his horse ; 
the panther had dragged the body all that 
distance. About two-thirds had been de¬ 
voured. This sight reassured the French¬ 
man. He was thus easily able to explain 
the absence of the panther, and the respect 
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which she had shown for him while he was 
sleeping. 

This first piece of luck emboldened him 
about the future. He conceived the mad 
idea of setting up a pleasant household life, 
together with the panther, neglecting no 
means of pacifying her and of conciliating 
her good graces. He returned to her, and 
saw, to his delight, that she moved her tail 
with an almost imperceptible motion. Then 
he sat down beside her without fear, and 
began to play with her ; he grasped her 
paws, her muzzle, pulled her ears, threw 
her over on her back, and vigorously 
scratched her warm and silky sides. She 
let him have his way, and when the soldier 
tried to smooth the fur upon her paws she 
carefully drew in her claws, which had the 
curve of a Damascus blade. The 
Frenchman, who kept one hand 
upon his dagger, was still thinking 
of plunging it into the body of the 
too - confiding panther ; but he 
feared lest she should strangle him 
in her last convulsions. And- be¬ 
sides, within his heart there was a 
movement of remorse that warned 
him to respect an inoffensive crea¬ 
ture. It seemed to him that he 
had found a friend in this vast 
desert. Involuntarily he called to 
mind a woman whom he once had 
loved, whom he sarcastically had 
nicknamed “ Mignonne,” from her 
jealousy, which was so fierce that 
during the whole time of their 
acquaintance he went in fear that 
she would stab him. This memory 
of his youth suggested the idea of 
calling the young panther by this name, 
whose lithe agility and grace he now 
admired with less terror. 

Towards evening he had become so far 
accustomed to his perilous position, that 
he almost liked the hazard of it. At last 
his companion had got into the habit of 
looking at him when he called in a falsetto 
voice “ Mignonne.” 

At sun-down Mignonne uttered several 
times a deep and melancholy cry. 

“ She has been properly brought up,” 
thought the light-hearted soldier ; “ she 
says her prayers ! ” But it was, no doubt, 
her peaceful attitude which brought the 
jest into his mind. 

“ All right, my little pet; I will let you get 
to sleep first,” he said, relying on his legs 
to get away as soon as she was sleeping, 
and to seek some other shelter for the night. 


The soldier waited with patience for 
the hour of flight, and when it came, 
set out full speed in the direction of the 
Nile. But he had only gone a quarter of a 
league across the sand when he heard the 
panther bounding after, him, uttering at 
intervals that saw-like cry, more terrible 
even than the 


anyone. It is flattering to be her first love! ” 
At this moment the Frenchman fell 
into a shifting quicksand, so dangerous to 
the traveller in the desert, escape from 
which is hopeless. He felt that he was 
sinking ; he gave a cry of terror. The 
panther seized him by the collar with her 
teeth, and springing backwards with 
stupendous vigour drew him from the gulf 
as if by magic. 

“Ah! Mignonne!” cried the soldier, 
enthusiastically caressing her, “ wearefriends 
now for life and death. But no tricks, eh ? " 
and he retraced his steps. 

• Henceforth the desert was as though it 
had been peopled. It contained a being 
with whom he could converse, and 
whose ferocity had been sqftened for him, 
without his being able to explain so strange 
a friendship. 


thudding of her 
leaps. 

“ Well! ” he 
said to himself, 
“ she must have 
taken a fancy to 
ine. Perhaps she 
has never yet met 
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However great was his desire to keep 
awake and on his guard, he fell asleep. On 
awakening, Mignonne was no longer to 
be seen. He climbed the hill, and then 
perceived her afar off, coming along by 
leaps and bounds, according to the nature 
of these creatures, the extreme flexibility 
of whdse vertebra; prevents their running. 

Mignonne came up, her jaws besmeared 
with blood. She received the caresses of 
her companion with deep purrs of satis¬ 
faction. Her eyes, now full of softness, 
were turned, with even greater tenderness 
than the night before, to the Proven9al, 
who spoke to her as to a pet. 

“ Ah ! Beauty ! you are a respectable 
young woman, are you not ? You like 
petting, don’t you ? Are you not ashamed 
of yourself ? You have been eating a Mau- 
grabin ! Well! they’re animals, as you are. 
But don’t you go and gobble up a French¬ 
man. If you do, I shall not love you ! ” 

She played as a young pup plays with its 
master, letting him roll her over, beat and 
pet her ; and sometimes she would coax 
him to caress her with a movement of 
entreaty. 

A few days passed thus. This companion¬ 
ship revealed to the Provencal the sublime 
beauties of the desert. From the moment 
when he found within it hours of fear and 
yet of calm, a sufficiency of food, and a 
living creature who absorbed his thoughts, 
his soul was stirred by new emotions. It 
was a life of contrasts. Solitude revealed to 
him her secrets, and involved him in her 
charm. He discovered in the rising and the 
setting of the sun a splendour hidden from 
the world of men. His frame quivered 


when he heard above his head the soft 
whirr of a bird’s wings—rare wayfarer ; or 
when he saw the clouds—those changeful, 
many-coloured voyagers—mingle in the 
depth of heayen. In the dead of night he 
studied the effects of the moon upon the 
sea of sand, which the simoon drove in 
ever-changing undulations. He lived with 
the Oriental day ; he marvelled at its pomp 
and glory ; and often, after having watched 
the grandeur of a tempest in the plain, in 
which the sands were whirled in dry red 
mists of deadly vapour, he beheld with 
ecstasy the coming on of night, for then 
there fell upon him the benignant coolness 
of the stars. He heard imaginary music 
in the sky. Solitude taught him all the 
bliss of reverie. He spent whole hours in 
calling trifles to remembrance, in com¬ 
paring his past life with his strange present. 
To his panther he grew passionately 
attached, for he required an object of 
affection. Whether by a strong effort of 
his will he had really changed the character 
of his companion, or whether, thanks to 
the constant warfare of the deserts, she 
found sufficient food, she showed no dispo¬ 
sition to attack him, and at last, in her perfect 
tameness, he no longer felt the slightest fear. 

He spent a great part of his time in sleep¬ 
ing, but ever, like a spider in its web, 
with mind alert, that he might not let 
deliverance escape him, should any chance 
to pass within the sphere described by the 
horizon. He had sacrificed his shirt to make 
a flag, which he had hoisted to the summit 
of a palm-tree stripped of leaves. Taught 
by necessity, he had found the means to 
keep it spread by stretching it with sticks, 
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lest the wind should fail to wave it at the 
moment when the hoped-for traveller might 
be travelling the waste of sand. 

It was during the long hours when hope 
abandoned him that he amused himself 
with his companion. He had leatnt to 
understand the different inflexions of her 
voice, and the expression of her glances; 
he had studied the varying changes of the 
spots that starred her robe of gold. Mig- 
nonne no longer growled, even when he 
seized her by the tuft with which her terrible 
tail ended, to count the black and white 
rings which adorned it, and which glittered 
in the sun like precious gems. It delighted 
him to watch the delicate soft lines of her 
snowy breast and graceful head. But above 
all when she was gambolling in her play he 
watched her with delight, for the agility, 
the youthfulness of all her movements 
filled him with an ever-fresh surprise. He 
admired her suppleness in leaping, climbing, 
gliding, pressing close against him, swaying, 
rolling over, crouching for a bound. But 
however swift her spring, however slippery 
the block of granite, she would stop short, 
without motion, at the sound of the word 
“ Mignonne!” 

One day, in the most dazzling sunshine, 
an enormous bird was hovering in the air. 
The Provencal left his panther to examine 


this new visitor ; but after waiting for a 
moment the deserted sultana uttered a 
hoarse growl. 

“Blessed if I don’t believe that she is 
jealous! ” he exclaimed, perceiving that her 
eyes were once more hard and rigid. “ A 
woman's soul has passed into her body, 
that is certain ! ” 

The eagle disappeared in air, while he 
admired afresh the rounded back and 
graceful outlines of the panther. She was 
as pretty as a woman. The blonde fur 
blended in its delicate gradations into the 
dull white colour of the thighs. The 
brilliant sunshine made this vivid gold, 
with spots of brown, take on a lustre in¬ 
describable. The Provencal and the panther 
looked at one another understandingly ; the 
beauty of the desert quivered when she felt 
the nails of her admirer on her skull. Her 
eyes gave forth a flash like lightning, and 
then she closed them hard. 

“ She has a soul,” he cried, as he beheld 
the desert queen in her repose, golden as 
the sands, white as their blinding lustre, 
and, like them, fiery and alone. 

“Well?” she said to me, “I have read 
your pleading on behalf of animals. But 
what was the end of these two persons so 
well made to understand each other ? ” 
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“ Ah ! They ended as all great passions 
end—through a misunderstanding. Each 
thinks the other guilty of a falsity, each 
is too proud for explanation, and obstinacy 
brings about a rupture.” 

“And sometimes in the happiest mo¬ 
ments,” she said, “ a look, an exclamation, 
is enough! Well, what was the end of 
the story ? ” 

“That is difficult to tell, but you will 
understand what the old fellow had confided 
to me, when, finishing his bottle of cham¬ 
pagne, he exclaimed, ‘ I don’t know how I 
hurt her, but she turned on me like mad, 
and with her sharp teeth seized my thigh. 
The action was not savage ; but fancying 
that she meant to kill me I plunged my 
dagger into her neck. She rolled over witn 
a cry that froze my blood ; she looked at 
me in her last struggles without anger. I 
would have given everything on earth, even 
my cross—which then I had not won—to 


bring her back to life. It was as if I had 
slain a human being. And the soldiers 
who had seen my flag, and who were hasten¬ 
ing to my succour, found me bathed in tears. 

“ ‘ Well, sir,’ he went on, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘since then I have been through 
the wars in Germany, Spain, Russia, 
France ; I have dragged my carcase round 
the world ; but there is nothing like the 
desert in my eyes ! Ah ! it is beautiful— 
superb.’ 

“ ‘ What did you feel there ? ’ I inquired 
of him. 

“‘Oh ! that I cannot tell you. Besides, 
I do not always regret my panther, and my 
clump of palm-trees. I must be sad at 
heart for that. But mark my words. In 
the desert, there is everything and there is 
nothing.’ 

“ ‘ Explain yourself.’ 

“ ‘ Well ! ’ he continued, with a gesture of 
impatience, ‘ it is God without man.’ ” 
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ESDAILE, of the Lin¬ 
ts, Birchespool, was a lady 
quite remarkable scientific 
ainments. As honorary 
:retary of the ladies 1 
inch of the local Eclectic 
Society, she shone with a never-failing 
brilliance. It was even whispered that on 
the occasion of the delivery of Profes 
Tomlinson's suggestive lecture “ On the 
Pcrigenesis of the Plastidule ” she was the 
only woman in the room who could follow 
the lecturer even as far as the end of his 
title. In the seclusion of the Lindens she 
supported Darwin, laughed at Mivart, 
doubted ‘Haeckel, and shook her head 
Weissman, with a familiarity which made 
her the admiration of the University pro¬ 
fessors and the terror of the few students 
who ventured to cross her learned but 
hospitable threshold. Mrs. Esdaile had, of 
course, detractors. It is the privilege of 
exceptional merit. There were bitter 
feminine whispers as to the cramming from 
encyclopaedias and text-books which pre¬ 
ceded each learned meeting, and as to the 
care with which in her own house the con¬ 
versation was artfully confined to those 
particular chan¬ 
nels with which 
the hostess was 
familiar. Tales 
there were, too, of 
brilliant speeches 
written out in 
some masculine 
hand, which had 
been committed 
to memory by the 
ambitious lady, 
and had after¬ 
wards flashed out 
as extempore elu¬ 
cidations of some 
dark, half-ex¬ 
plored corner of 
modern science. 

It was even said 
that these little 
blocks of infor¬ 
mation got jum¬ 
bled up occasionally in their bearer's mind, 
so that after an entomological lecture she 
would burst into a geological harangue, or 
vice versa, to the great confusion of her 


audience. So ran the gossip of the malicious, 
but those who knew her best were agreed 
that she was a very charming and clever 
little person. 

It would have been a strange thing had 
Mrs. Esdaile not been popular among local 
scientists, for her pretty house, her charm¬ 
ing grounds, and all the hospitality which 
an income of two thousand a year will 
admit of, were always at their command. 
On her pleasant lawns in the summer, 
and round her drawing-room fire in the 
winter, there was much high talk of mi¬ 
crobes, and leucocytes, and sterilised bac¬ 
teria, where thin, ascetic materialists from 
the University upheld the importance of 
this life against round, comfortable cham¬ 
pions of orthodoxy from the Cathedral 
Close. ‘And in the heat of thrust and 
parry, when scientific proof ran full tilt 
against inflexible faith, a word from the 
clever widow, or an opportune rattle over 
the keys by her pretty daughter Rose, 
would bring all back to narmony once 
more. 

Rose Esdaile had just passed her twentieth 
year, and was looked upon as one of the 
beauties of Birchespool. Her face was, 
perhaps, a trifle 
long for perfect 
symmetry, but 
her eyes were 
fine, her expres¬ 
sion kindly, and 
her complexion 
beautiful. It was 
an open secret, 
too, that she had 
under her father’s 
will five hundred 
a year in her own 
right. With such 
advantages a far 
plainer girl than 
Rose Esdaile 
might create a 
stir in the society 
of a provincial 

t 0 A n ’ scientific 
conversazione in 
a private house is an onerous thing to 
organise, yet mother and daughter had not 
shrunk from the task. On the morning 
of which I write, they sat together sur- 
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veying their accomplished labours, with 
the pleasant feeling that nothing remained 
to be done save to receive the congratu¬ 
lations of their friends. With the assist¬ 
ance of Rupert, the son of the house, 
they had assembled from all parts of 
Birchespool objects of scientific interest, 
which now adorned the long tables in 
the drawing-room. Indeed, the full tide 
of curiosities of every sort which had 
swelled into the house had overflowed the 
rooms devoted to the meeting, and had 
surged down the broad stairs to invade the 
dining-room and the passage. The whole 
villa had become a museum. Specimens 
of the flora and fauna of the Philippine 
Islands, a ten-foot turtle carapace from the 
Gallapagos, the os fronds of the Bos montis 
as shot by Captain Charles Beesly in the 
Thibetan Himalayas, the bacillus of Koch 
cultivated on gelatine—these and a thou¬ 
sand other such trophies adorned the tables 
upon which the two ladies gazed that 
morning. 

“ You’ve really managed it splendidly, 
ma,” said the young lady, craning her neck 
up to give her mother a congratulatory 
kiss. “ It was so brave of you to under¬ 
take it.’’ 

“ I think that it will do,” purred Mrs. 
Esdaile complacently. “ But I do hope that 
the phonograph will work without a hitch. 
You know at the last meeting of the British 
Association I got Professor Standerton to 
repeat into it his remarks on the life history 
of the Medusiform Gonophore.” 

“ How funny it seems,” exclaimed Rose, 
glancing at the square box-like apparatus, 
which stood in the post of honour on the 
central table, “ to think that this wood and 
metal will begin to speak just like a human 
being.” 

“ Hardly that, dear. Of course the poor 
thing can say nothing except what is said 
to it. You always know exactly what is 
coming. But I do hope that it will work 
all right.” 

“ Rupert will see to it when he comes up 
from the garden. He understands all about 
them. Oh, ma, I feel so nervous.” 

Mrs. Esdaile looked anxiously down at 
her daughter, and passed her hand caress¬ 
ingly over her rich brown hair. “ I under¬ 
stand.” she said, in her soothing, cooing 
voice, “ I understand.” 

“He will expect an answer to-night, 
ma.” 

“ Follow your heart, child. I am sure 
that I have every confidence in your good 


sense and discretion. I would not dictate 
to you upon such a matter.” 

“You are so good, ma. Of course, as 
Rupert says, we really know very little of 
Charles—of Captain Beesly. But then, 
ma, all that we do know is in his favour.” 

“ Quite so, dear. He is musical, and 
well-informed, and good-humoured, and 
certainly extremely handsome. It is clear, 
too, from what he says, that he has moved 
in the very highest circles.” 

“ The best in India, ma. He was an inti¬ 
mate friend of the Governor-General's. You 
heard yourself what he said yesterday about 
the D’Arcies, and Lady Gwendoline Fair¬ 
fax, and Lord Montague Grosvenor.” 

“Well, dear,” said Mrs. Esdaile resign¬ 
edly, “ you are old enough to know your 
own mind. I shall not attempt to dictate 
to you. I own that my own hopes were 
set upon Professor Stares.” 

“ Oh, ma, think how dreadfully ugly 
he is.” 

“ But think of his reputation, dear. 
Little more than thirty, and a member of 
the Royal Society. 

“ I couldn’t, ma. I don’t think I could, 
if there was not another man in the world. 
But, oh, I do feel so nervous ; for you can’t 
think how earnest he is. I must give him 
ah answer to-night. But they will be here 
in an hour. Don't you think that we had 
better go to our rooms ? ” 

The two ladies had risen, when there came 
a quick masculine step upon the stairs, and 
a brisk young fellow, with curly black 
hair, dashed into the room. 

“ All ready ? ” he asked, running his eyes 
over the lines of relic-strewn tables. 

“ All ready, dear,” answered his mother. 

“ Oh, I am glad to catch you together,” 
said he, with his hands buried deeply in his 
trouser pockets, and an uneasy expression 
on his face. “There’s one thing that I 
wanted to speak to you about. Look here, 
Rosie ; a bit of fun is all very well ; but you 
wouldn’t be such a little donkey to think 
seriously of this fellow Beesly ? ” 

“ My dear Rupert, do try to be a little 
less abrupt,” said Mrs. Esdaile, with a de¬ 
precating hand outstretched. 

“ I can’t help seeing how they have been 
thrown together. I don’t want to be unkind, 
Rosie ; but I can’t stand by and see you 
wreck your life for a man who has nothing 
to recommend him but his eyes and his 
moustache. Do be a sensible girl, Rosie, 
and have nothing to say to him.” 

“ It is surely a point, Rupert, upon which 
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now, in this little provincial town, what 
love really is ! ” 

“ You say so ; but it is only a passing 
fancy.” 

“ No, indeed. I shall never leave you, 
Rose—never, unless you drive me away 
from your side. And you would not be 
so cruel—you would not break my heart ? " 

He had very plaintive, blue eyes, and 
there was such a depth of sorrow in them 
as he spoke that Rose could have wept for 
sympathy. 


“ It will amuse you immensely. And I 
am sure that you would never guess what 
it is going to talk about.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ Oh, I won’t tell you. You shall hear. 
Let us have these chairs by the open door ; 
it is so nice and cool.” 

The company had formed an expectant 
circle round the instrument. There was a 
subdued hush as Rupert Esdaile made the 
connection, while his mother waved her 
white hand slowly from left to right to 



“ I should be very sorry to cause you 
grief in any way," she said, in a faltering 
tone. 

“ Then promise-” 

“ No, no ; we cannot speak of it just 
now, and they are collecting round the 
phonograph. Do come and listen to it. It is 
so funny. Have you ever heard one ? ” 


mark the cadence of the sonorous address 
which was to break upon their ears. 

“ How about Lucy Ataminta Penny- 
feather ? ” cried a squeaky little voice. There 
was a rustle and a titter among the audi¬ 
ence. Rupert glanced across at Captain 
Beesly. He saw a drooping jaw, two 
protruding eyes, and a face the colour of 
cheese. 
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“ How about little Martha Hovedean of 
the Kensal Choir Union ? ” cried the piping 
voice. 

Louder still rose the titters. Mrs. 
Esdaile stared about her in bewilderment. 
Rose burst out laughing, and the Captain’s 
jaw drooped lower still, with a tinge of green 
upon the cheese-like face. 

“ Who was it who hid the ace in the 
artillery card-room at Peshawur ? Who 
was it who was broke in consequence ? Who 
was it-? ” 

“ Good gracious ! " cried Mrs. Esdaile, 
“ what nonsense is this ? The machine is 
out of order. Stop it, Rupert. These are 
not the Professor’s remarks. But, dear 
me, where is our friend Captain Beesly 
gone ? " 

“ I am afraid that he is net very well, 


ma,” said Rose. “ He rushed out of the 
room.” 

“ There can’t be much the matter,” quoth 
Rupert. “ There he goes, cutting down 
the avenue as fast as his legs will carry him. 
I do not think, somehow, that we shall see 
the Captain again. But I must really 
apologise. I have put in the wrong slips. 
These, I fancy, are those which belong to 
Professor Standerton’s lecture.” 

Rose Esdaile has become Rose Stares 
now, and her husband is one of the most 
rising scientists in the provinces. No doubt 
she is proud of his intellect and of his 
growing fame, but there are times when 
she still gives a thought to the blue-eyed 
Captain, and marvels at the strange and 
sudden manner in which he deserted her. 






HERE was once a rich and 
powerful king, who had a 
daughter remarkable for her 
beauty. When this Princess 
arrived at an age to be married, 
he caused a proclamation to be 
made by sound of trumpet and by placards 
on all the walls of his kingdom, to the 
effect that all those who had any pretension 
to her hand were to assemble in a wide¬ 
spread meadow. 

Her would-be suitors being in this way 
gathered together, the Princess would 
throw into the air a golden apple, and who¬ 
ever succeeded in catching it would then 
have to resolve three problems, after doing 
which he might marry the Princess, and, 
the King having no son, inherit the king¬ 
dom. 

On the day appointed the meeting took 
place. The Princess threw the golden 
apple into the air, but not one of the first 
three who caught it was able to complete 
the easiest task set him, and neither of them 
attempted those which were to follow. 

At last, the golden apple, thrown by the 
Princess into the air for the fourth time, 
fell into the hands of a young shepherd, 
who was the handsomest, but, at the same 
time, the poorest of all the competitors. 

The first problem given him to solve— 
certainly as difficult as a problem in 
mathematics—was this :— 

The King had caused one hundred hares 




to be shut up in a stable ; he 
who should succeed in leading 
them out to feed upon the 
meadow where the meeting was 
being held, the next morning, 
and conduct them all back to 
the stable the next evening, 
would have resolved the first problem. 

When this proposition was made to the 
young shepherd, he asked to be allowed a 
day to reflect upon it; the next day he 
would say “yes” or “no” to it. 

The request appeared so just to the King 
that it was granted to him. 

' He immediately took his way to the 
forest, to meditate there on the means of 
accomplishing the task set him. 

With down-bent head he slowly traversed 
a narrow path running beside a brook, 
when he came upon a little old woman with 
snow-white hair, but sparkling eyes, who 
inquired the cause of his sadness. 

The young shepherd replied, shaking his 
head : 

“Alas ! nobody can be of any assistance 
to me, and yet I greatly desire to wed the 
King’s daughter.” 

“ Don’t give way to despair so quickly,” 
replied the little old woman ; “ tell me all 
about your trouble, and perhaps I may be 
able to get you out of your difficulty.” 

The young shepherd’s heart was so heavy 
that he needed no entreaty to tell her his 
story. 

“ Is that all ? ” said the little old woman ; 
“ in that case you have not much to despair 
about.” 

And she took from her pocket an ivory 
whistle and gave it to him. 

This whistle was just like other whistles 
in appearance ; so the shepherd, thinking 
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that it needed to be blown in a 
particular way, turned to ask the 
little old woman how this was, but 
she had disappeared. 

Full of confidence, however, in 
what he regarded as a good genius, 
he went next day to the palace, 
and said to the King : 

“ I accept, sir, and have come in 
search of the hares to lead them to 
the meadow.” 

On hearing this, the King rose, 
and said to his Minister of the 
Interior : 

“ Have all the hares turned out 
of the stable.” 

The young shepherd placed 
himself on the threshold of the 
door to count them ; but the first 
was already far away when the last 
was set at liberty; so much so, 
that when he reached the meadow 
he had not a single hare with him. 

He sat himself down pensively, 
not daring to believe in the virtue 
of his whistle. However, he had 
no other resource, and placing the 
whistle to his lips he blew into it 
with all his might. 


The whistle gave forth a sharp and pro¬ 
longed sound. 

Immediately, to his great astonishment, 
from right and left, from before him and 
behind him—from all sides, in fact—leapt 
the hundred hares, and set to quietly 
browsing on the meadow around him. 

News was brought to the King, how the 
young shepherd had probably resolved the 
problem of the hares. 

The King conferred on the matter with 
his daughter. 

Both were greatly vexed ; for if the 
young shepherd succeeded with the two 
other problems as well as he had with the 
first, the Princess tvould become the wife of 
a simple peasant, than which nothing could 
be more humiliating to royal pride. 

“ You think over the matter,” said the 
Princess to her father, 11 and I will do the 
same." 

The Princess retired to her chamber, and 
disguised herself in such a way as to 
render herself unrecognisable ; then she 
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had a horse brought for her, mounted it, 
and went to the young shepherd. 

The hundred hares were frisking joyously 
about him. 

“Will you sell me one of your hares? ” 
asked the young Princess. 

“ I would not sell you one of my hares 
for all the gold in the world," replied the 
shepherd ; “ but you may gain one.” 

“ At what price ? ” asked the Princess. 

' “ By dismounting from your horse and 
sitting by me on the grass for a quarter of 
an hour.” 

The Princess made some objections, but 
as there was no other means of obtaining 


up the lid of the basket, sprang to the 
ground, and, made off as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

A moment afterwards, the shepherd saw 
a peasant coming towards him, mounted 
on a donkey. It was the old King, also 
disguised, who had quitted the palace with 
the same intention as his daughter. 

A large bag hung from the donkey's 
saddle. 

“ Will you sell me one of your hares ? " 
he asked of the young shepherd. 

“ My hares are not for sale,” replied the 
shepherd ; “ but they may be gained." 

“ What must one do to gain one ? " 



the hare, she descended to the ground, and 
seated herself by the young shepherd. 

The hundred hares leaped and bounded 
around him. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, 
during which the young shepherd said a 
hundred tender things to her, she rose and 
claimed her hare, which the shepherd, 
faithful to his promise, gave her. 

The Princess joyfully shut it in a basket 
which she carried at the bow of her saddle, 
and rode back towards the palace. 

But hardly had she ridden a quarter of a 
league, when the young shepherd placed 
his whistle to his lips and blew into it ; 
and, at this imperative call, the hare forced 


The shepherd considered for a moment. 

“You must kiss three times the tail of 
your donkey,” he said. 

This strange condition was greatly repug¬ 
nant to the old King, who tried his hardest 
to escape it, going so far as to offer fifty 
thousand francs for a single hare, but the 
young shepherd would not budge from the 
terms he had named. At last the King, 
who held absolutely to getting possession of 
one of the hares, submitted to the condi¬ 
tions, humiliating as they were for a king. 
Three times he kissed the tail of his 
donkey, who was greatly surprised at a 
king doing him so much honour ; and 
the shepherd, faithful to his promise, 
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gave him the hare demanded with so much 
insistence. 

The King tucked his hare into his bag, 
and rode away at the utmost speed of his 
donkey. 

But he had hardly gone a quarter of a 
league when a shrill whistle sounded in the 
air, on hearing which the hare nibbled at 
the bag so vigorously as speedily to make a 
hole, out of which it leapt to the ground 
and fled. 

“ Well ? ” inquired the Princess, on 
seeing the King return to the palace. 

“I hardly know what to tell you, my 
daughter,” replied the King. “This young 
shepherd is an obstinate fellow, who refused 
to sell me one of his hares at any price. 
But don’t distress yourself; he’ll not get 
so easily through the two other tasks as he 
has done with this one.” 

It need hardly be said that the King 
made'no allusion to the conditions under 
which he had for a moment had possession 
of one of his hares, nor that the Princess 
said nothing about the terms of her similar 
unsuccess. 

“ That is exactly my case," she remarked ; 
“ I could not induce him to part with one 
of his hares, neither for gold nor silver.” 

When evening came, the shepherd re¬ 
turned with his hares; he counted them 
before the King ; there was not one more 
or one less. They were given back to the 
Minister of the Interior, who had them 
driven into the stable. 


Then the King said : 

“ The first problem has been solved ; the 
second now remains to be accomplished. 
Pay great attention, young man.” 

The shepherd listened with all his ears. 

“ Up yonder, in my granary,” the King 
went on, “ there are one hundred measures 
of grey peas and one hundred measures of 
lentils ; lentils and peas are mixed together; 
if you succeed to-night, and without light, 
in separating them, you will have solved 
the second problem.” 

“ I’ll do my best,” replied the young 
shepherd. 

And the King called his Minister of the 
Interior, who conducted the young man up 
to the granary, locked him in, and handed 
the key to the King. 

As it was already night, and as, for such 
a labour, there was no time to be lost, the 
shepherd put his whistle to his lips anil 
blew a long, shrill note. 

Instantly five thousand ants appeared, 
and set to work separating the lentils from 
the peas, and never stopped until the whole 
were divided into two heaps. 

The next morning the King, to his great 
astonishment, beheld the work accom¬ 
plished. He tried to raise objections, 
but was unable to find any ground what- 

All he could now do was to trust to the 
third trial, which, after the shepherd's suc¬ 
cess in the other two trials, he found to be 
not very hopeful. However, as the third 
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was the most difficult of all, he did not 
give way to despair. 

“ What now remains for you to do,” he 
said, “ is to go into the bread-room, and, in 
a single night, eat the whole week’s bread, 
which is stored there. If to-morrow morn¬ 
ing not a single crumb is to be found there, 
I will consent to your marrying my 
daughter.” 

That same evening the young shepherd 
was conducted to the bread-room of the 
palace, which was so full of bread that only 
a very small space near the door remained 
unoccupied. 

But, at midnight, when all was quiet 
in the palace, the shepherd sounded his 
whistle. In a moment ten thousand mice 
fell to gnawing at the bread in such a 
fashion, that the next morning not a single 
crumb remained in the place. 

The young man then hammered at the 
door with all his might, and called out: 

“ Make haste and open the door, please, 
for I’m hungry ! ” 

The third task was thus victoriously 
accomplished, as the others had been. 

Nevertheless, the King tried hard to get 
out of his engagement. 

He had a sack, big enough to hold six 
measures of wheat, brought ; and, having 
called a good number of his courtiers about 
him, said : ’‘Tell us as many falsehoods as 


will fdl this sack, and when it is full you 
shall have my daughter.” 

Then the shepherd repeated all the false¬ 
hoods he could think of ; but the day was 
half spent and he was at the end of his 
fibs, and still the sack was far from being 
full. 

“ Well,” he went on, “ while I was guard¬ 
ing my hares, the Princess came to me 
disguised as a peasant, and, to get one of 
my hares, permitted me to kiss her.” 

The Princess, who, not in the least 
suspecting what he was going to say, had 
not been able to close his mouth, became 
as red as a cherry ; so much so that the 
King began to think that the young shep¬ 
herd's tarradiddle might possibly be true. 

“The sack is not yet full, though you 
have just dropped a very big falsehood into 
it,” cried the King. “ Go on.” 

The shepherd bowed and continued : ‘‘A 
moment after the Princess was gone, I saw 
his Majesty, disguised as a peasant and 
mounted on a donkey. His Majesty also 
came to buy one of my hares ; seeing, then, 
what an eager desire he had to obtain a 
hare from me, what do you imagine I 
compelled him to do—” 

” Enough ! enough ! ” cried the King ; 
“ the sack is full.” 

A week later, the young shepherd 
married the Princess. 
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A Torture by Hope. 

From the French ok Vii.ueks de i.’isi.e-Adam. 

[COUNT VlLLIERS HE i/isle-Adam, who lives at Paris, where he edits the Revue des lettres et des Arts , 
is one of several living French writers who have made a special study of short stories. He is a highly 
original.writer, and, although as yet quite unknown to English readers, an extremely powerful one. Many of 
his stories are such as could have been written by no one hut himself ; but probably he approaches more 
nearly to Edgar Allan Poe than to any other English author.] 


ELOW the vaults of the Ofi- 
cial of Saragossa one night¬ 
fall long ago, the venerable 
Pedro Arbuez d’Espila, sixth 
Prior of the Dominicans of 
Segovia, third Grand Inqui¬ 
sitor of Spain—followed by a fra rcdemptor 
(master-torturer), and preceded by two 
familiars of the Holy Office holding lan¬ 
terns—descended towards a secret dungeon. 
The lock of a massive door creaked ; they 
entered a stifling in pace , where the little 
light that came from above revealed an in¬ 
strument of torture blackened with blood, 
a chafing-dish, and a pitcher. Fastened to 
the wall by heavy iron rings, on a mass of 
filthy straw, secured by fetters, an iron 
circlet about his neck, sat a man in rags : 
it was impossible to guess at his age. 

This prisoner was no other than Rabbi 
Aser Abarbanel, a Jew of Aragon, who, on 
an accusation of usury and pitiless con¬ 
tempt of the poor, had for more than a 
year undergone daily torture. In spite of 
all, “ his blind obstinacy being as tough as 
his skin,” he had refused to abjure. 

Proud of his descent and his ancestors— 
for all Jews worthy of the name are jealous 
of their race—he was descended, according 
to the Talmud, from Othoniel, and conse¬ 
quently from Ipsiboe, wife of this last 
Judge of Israel, a circumstance which had 
sustained his courage under the severest of 
the incessant tortures. 

It was, then, with tears in his eyes at the 
thought that so stedfast a soul was excluded 
from salvation, that the venerable Pedro 
Arbuez d’Espila, approaching the quivering 
Rabbi, pronounced the following words :— 
u My son, be of good cheer ; your trials 
here below are about to cease. If, in pre¬ 
sence of such obstinacy, I have had to 
permit, though w?th sighs, the employment 
of severe measures, my task of paternal 
correction has its limits. You are the 
barren fig-tree, that, found so oft without 
fruit, incurs the danger of being dried up 
by the root?. . . . but it is for God alone to 
decree concerning your soul. Perhaps the 
Infinite Mercy will shine upon you at the 


last moment ! Let us hope so. There are 
instances. May it be so ! Sleep, then, this 
evening in peace. To-morrow you will 
take part in the auto da fc\ that is to say, 
you will be exposed to the quemadero , the 
brazier premonitory of the eternal flame. 
It burns, you are aware, at a certain dis¬ 
tance, my son ; and death takes, in coming, 
two hours at least, often three, thanks to 
the moistened and frozen clothes with 
which we take care to preserve the fore¬ 
head and the heart of the holocausts. You 
will be only forty-three. Consider, then, 
that, placed in the last rank, you will have 
the time needful to invoke God, to offer 
unto Him that baptism of fire which is 
of the Holy Spirit: Hope, then, in the 
Light, and sleep.” 

As he ended this discourse, Dom Arbuez 
—who had motioned the wretched man’s 
fetters to be removed—embraced him ten¬ 
derly. Then came the turn of the fra 
rcdemptor, who, in a low voice, prayed 
the Jew to pardon what he had made him 
endure in the effort to redeem him ; then 
the two familiars clasped him in their arms : 
their kiss, through their cowls, was unheard. 
The ceremony at an end, the captive was 
left alone in the darkness. 

Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, his lips parched, 
his face stupefied by suffering, stared, with¬ 
out any particular attention, at the closed 
door. Closed ? The word, half unknown 
to himself, awoke a strange delusion in his 
confused thoughts. He fancied he had 
seen, for one second, the light of the lan¬ 
terns through the fissure between the sides 
of this door. A morbid idea of hope, due 
to the enfeeblement of his brain, took hold 
on him. He dragged himself towards this 
strange thing he had seen ; and, slowly in¬ 
serting a finger, with infinite precautions, 
into the crack, he pulled the door towards 
him. Wonder of wonders ! By some ex¬ 
traordinary chance the familiar who had 
closed it had turned the great key a little 
before it had closed upon its jambs of stone. 
So, the rusty bolt not having entered its 
socket, the door rolled back into the cell. 

The Rabbi ventured to look out. 
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By means of a sort of livid obscurity he 
distinguished, first of all, a half-circle of 
earthy walls, pierced by spiral stairways, 
and, opposite to him, five or six stone steps, 
dominated by a sort o black porch, giving 
access to a vast corridor, of which he could 
only see, from below, the nearest arches. 

Stretching himself along, he crawled to 
the level of this threshold. Yes, it was 
indeed a corridor, but of boundless length. 
A faint light 

—a sort of . ; M 

dream-light — 
was cast over 
it ; lamps sus¬ 
pended to the 
arched roof, 
turned, by in- 
tervals, the 
wan air blue; 
the far dis¬ 
tance was lost 
in hadow. 

Not a door 
visible along 
all this length 1 
On one side 
only, to the 
left, small 
holes, covered 
with a network 
of bars, let a 
feeble twilight 
through the 
depths of the 
wall—the light 
of sunset ap¬ 
parently, for 
red gleams fell 
at long inter¬ 
vals on the 
flag-stones. 

And how fear¬ 
ful a silence 1 
. . . Yet there 
—there in the 
depths of the 

dim distance "it **s * r*mi, 

— the way 

might lead to liberty ! The wavering hope 
of the Jew was dogged, for it was the last. 

Without hesitation he ventured forth, 
keeping close to the side of the light-holes, 
hoping to render himself indistinguishable 
from the darksome colour of the long walls. 
He advanced slowly, dragging himself along 
the ground, forcing himself not to cry out 
when one of his wounds, recently opened, 
sent a sharp pang through him. 


passed rapidly, carrying a 


All of a sudden the beat of a sandal, 
coming in his direction, echoed along the 
stone passage. A trembling fit seized him, 
he choked with anguish, his sight grew dim. 
So this, no doubt, was to be the end ! He 
squeezed himself, doubled upon his hands 
and knees, into a recess, and, half dead with 
terror, waited. 

It was a familiar hurrying along. He 
instrument for 
tearingout the 


cowl lowered ; 
he d i sa p- 
peared. The 
violent shock 
w hic h the 
Rabbi had re¬ 
ceived had half 
suspended the 
functions of 
life ; he re- 
mained for 
nearly an hour 
unable to 
make a single 
movement. In 
the fear of an 
increase of tor¬ 
ments if he 
were caught, 
the idea came 
to him of re¬ 
turning to his 
cell. But the 
old hope chir¬ 
ped in his soul 
—the divine 
“ Perhaps,” 
the comforter 
in the worst of 
distresses. A 
miracle had 
taken place! 
There was no 
more room for 
doubt. He be- 


the possible escape. ' Worn out with suffer¬ 
ing and with hunger, trembling with 
anguish, he advanced. \ The sepulchral 
corridor seemed to lengthen out mysteri¬ 
ously. And he, never ceasing his slow 
advance, gazed forward through the dark¬ 
ness, on, on, where there wz/sAbe an outlet 
that should save him. \ 

But, oh ! steps sounding again \ steps, this 
time, slower, more sombre. The\ forms of 
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two Inquisitors, robed in black and white, 
and wearing their large hats with rounded 
brims, emerged into the faint light. They 
talked in low voices, and seemed to be in 
controversy on some important point, for 
their hands gesticulated. 

At this sight Rabbi Aser Abarbanel 
closed his eyes, his heart beat as if it would 
kill him, his-rags were drenched with the cold 
sweat of agony ; motionless, gasping, he 
lay stretched along the wall, under the light 
of one of the lamps—motionless, imploring 
the God of David. 

As they came opposite to him the two 
Inquisitors stopped under the light of the 
lamp, through a mere chance, no doubt, in 
their discussion. 

One of them, lis¬ 
tening to his in¬ 
terlocutor, looked 
straight at the 
Rabbi. Under 
this gaze — of 
which he did not 
at first notice the 
vacant expression 
— the wretched 
man seemed to 
feel the hot pin¬ 
cers biting into 
his poor flesh ; 
so he was again 
to become a living 
wound, a living 
woe! Fainting, 
scarce able to 
breathe, his eye¬ 
lids quivering, he 
shuddered as the 
robe grazed him. 

But—strange at 
once and natural 
—the eyes of the 
Inquisitor were evidently the eyes of a man 
profoundly preoccupied with what he was 
going to say in reply, absorbed by what he 
was listening to; they were fixed, and 
seemed to look at the Jew without seeing 
him. 

And indeed, in a few minutes, the two 
sinister talkers went on their way, slowly, 
still speaking in low voices, in the direction 
from which the prisoner had come. They 
had not seen him ! And it was so, that, in 
the horrible disarray of his sensations, his 
brain was traversed by this thought: “ Am 
I already dead, so that no one sees me ? ” 
A hideous impression drew him from his 
lethargy. On gazing at the wall, exactly 


—upon his dolorous way, and he was 
soon within the dark part of the fearful 
corridor. 

All at once the wretched man felt the 
sensation of cold upon his hands that he 
placed on the flag-stones ; it was a strong 
current which came from under a little 
door at the end of the passage. O God, if 
this door opened on the outer world ! The 
whole being of the poor prisoner was over¬ 
come by a sort of vertigo of hope. He 
examined the door from top to bottom 
without being able, to distinguish it com¬ 
pletely on account of the dimness around 
him. He felt over it. No lock, not a bolt! 
A latch ! He rose to his feet: the latch 


opposite to his face, he fancied he saw, over 
against his, two ferocious eyes observing 
him ! He flung back his head in a blind 
and sudden terror ; the hair started upright 
upon his head. But no, no. He put out 
his hand, and felt along the stones. What 
he saw was the reflection of the eyes of the 
Inquisitor still left upon his pupils, and 
which he had refracted upon two spots of 
the wall. 

Forward ! He must hasten towards that 
end that he imagined (fondly, no doubt) to 
mean deliverance ; towards those shadows 
from which he was no more than thirty 
paces, or so, distant. He started once n;ore 
—crawling on hands and knees and stomstch 
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yielded beneath his finger ; the silent door 
opened before him. 

“ Hallelujah ! ” murmured the Rabbi, in 
an immense sigh, as he gazed at what stood 
revealed to him from the threshold. 

The door opened upon gardens, under a 
night of stars—upon spring, liberty, life ! 
The gardens gave access to the neighbour¬ 
ing country that stretched away to the 
sierras, whose sinuous white lines stood out 
in profile on the horizon. There lay 
liberty! Oh, to fly ! He would run all 
night under those woods of citrons, whose 
perfume intoxicated him. Once among 
the mountains, he would be saved. He 
breathed the dear, holy air ; the wind 
re-animated him, his lungs found free play. 
He heard, in his expanding heart, the 
“Lazarus, come 
forth ! ” And, 
to give thanks 
to God who had 
granted him this 
mercy, he 
stretched forth 
his arms before 
him, lifting his 
eyes to the fir¬ 
mament in an 
ecstasy. 

And then he 
seemed to see 
the shadow of 
his arms return¬ 
ing upon him¬ 
self ; he seemed 
to feel those 
shadow - arms 
surround, enlace 
him, and himself 
pressed tenderly 
against some 
breast. A tall 


figure, indeed, was opposite to him. 
Confidently he lowered his eyes upon this 
figure, and remained gasping, stupefied, 
with staring eyes and mouth drivelling 
with fright. 

Horror! He was in the arms of the 
Grand Inquisitor himself, the venerable 
Pedro Arbuez d'Espila, who gazed at. him 
with eyes full of tears, like a good shepherd 
who has found the lost sheep. 

The sombre priest clasped the wretched 
Jew against his heart with so fervent a 
transport of charity that the points of the 
monacal hair-cloth rasped against the chest 
of the Dominican. And, while the Rabbi 
Aser Abarbanel, his eyes convulsed beneath 
his eyelids, choked with anguish between 
the arms of the ascetic Dom Arbuez, 
realising con¬ 
fusedly that all 
the phases o f 
the fatal even¬ 
ing had been 
only a calcu¬ 
lated torture , 
that of Hope ! 
the Grand In¬ 
quisitor, with a 
look of distress, 
an accent of 
poignant re¬ 
proach, mur¬ 
mured in his 
ear, with the 
burning breath 
of much fast¬ 
ing :—“ What! 
my child! on 
the eve, per¬ 
haps, of salva¬ 
tion .... you 
would then 
leave us ? ” 
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The Queer Side of Things. 
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